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SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF WELL-KNOWN HYMN WRITERS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


A GLANCE at the index of Authors in Hymns for the Christian 

Church and Home, or Hymns of Praise and Prayer, will show 
that the chief contributors to these collections, as well as to the 
Sunday School Hymn Book, beginning with Dr. Watts, who was 
born in 1674, the year of Milton’s death, come down in a continuous 
succession to our own day. Setting them in the order of their priority 
of birth we have Watts, Doddridge, Charles Wesley, Newton, Cowper, 
Barbauld, John Taylor of Norwich, Montgomery, Heber, Conder, 
Milman, Bowring, Lyte, Emily Taylor, Gaskell, Faber, T. H. Gill. 
Other writers who have contributed less in quantity to our collections 
have given us hymns which are not less in worth. From George 
Herbert, Milton, and Bishop Ken, who preceded Watts, down to 
Keble, Johns and S. F. Adams, and not a few of our own contem- 
poraries, there are singers whom we could ill spare from the 
fellowship of our worship. Many of the hymns most frequently 
used in our churches have come to us from across the Atlantic, 
while others are translations from the Protestant singers of Germany. 
Among the hymn writers of America are Pierpont, Bryant, Furness, 
Whittier, Bulfinch, Holmes, the Longfellows, and Samuel Johnson. 
Of the German writers we owe most to Paul Gerhardt and Tersteegen, 
while from France, through the translations of Cowper, there have 
come to us the hymns of Madame Guion. 

Men and women of every section of the Christian church unite 
in this great harmony of praise. In true spiritual worship the words 
of Roman Catholic and Unitarian alike, of Methodist and Indepen- 
dent, of Anglican and Puritan, have power to touch the deeper 
springs of life, and satisfy the yearning for some adequate expression 
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of the devotion that is in our hearts. When we find that this is so, 
and that hymns by such various authors have grown familiar and 
very precious to us, it is natural that we should desire also to know 
something of the lives out of which these songs of faith and aspira- 
tion and thanksgiving have come. 

The biography of hymn-writers belongs rather to the history of 
the churches than of the literature of our country, the importance of 
hymns as a branch of literature being very slight compared with that 
of the place they hold in the religious life. It is true that some of our 
greatest poets have given usa hymn or two, but hardly one of the chief 
hymn-writers has produced a great poem. Cowper holds perhaps 
the highest rank among the poets, of those who have made any 
considerable contribution to the hymns of the Christian church. A 
hymn, it must always be remembered, is made to be sung, and a 
true hymn, as George Herbert has defined it, is not of necessity a 
fine poem. 

“ The finenesse which a hymne or psalme affords, 
Is when the soul unto the line accords. 
Bat ee if th’ heart be moved, 
Although the verse be somewhat scant, 
God doth supplie the want.” 

It may be well therefore by way of introduction to a series of 
biographies of hymn-writers to show broadly what has been the 
origin of the material of which our hymn-books are chiefly composed, 
so that we may be the better able afterwards to assign a true place 
to individual writers, and show how it is, e.g., that a great poet like 
Milton holds only a secondary place among the singers of the church. 

The habit of the congregational singing of hymns was introduced 
into England from abroad, at the Reformation. At first it was only 
metrical versions of the psalms that were allowed to be sung in 
public services. But the latitude employed in making such versions 
of psalms and other portions of the scriptures gradually widened, 
and in time independent, original hymns, which had always been 
familiar in private use from old Catholic times, were also allowed in 
the congregation. The example of Luther had been of great service 
in this as in other matters. Himself an ardent lover of music, he 
had rightly gauged the power that poetry and song would have in a 
great popular movement, and worked with such effect in that 
direction that his enemies said ‘“ Luther has done us more harm by 
his hymns than by his sermons.” ‘These hymns,” it has been well 
said, ‘‘ made a bond of union among men who knew little of creeds 
and articles: while theologians were disputing about the niceties of 
doctrine, every devout man could understand the blessedness of 
singing God’s praises in good honest German, instead of gazing 
idly at the Mass, or listening to a Latin litany. The children learnt 
Luther’s hymns in the cottage, and the martyrs sang them on the 
scaffold,” And so it was in England. On March 15, 1550, we are 
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_told, after a sermon before the mayor and aldermen at St. Paul’s 
Cross, ‘‘ they all sang in common a psalm in metre, as it seems now 
was frequently done, the custom being brought to us from abroad by 
the exiles.”” [Nicholl’s Progresses, &c., of Queen Elizabeth, I., p. 54.] 

An impulse to the rendering of the Psalms into English verse 
had been given by the work of Clement Marot at Paris. In 1548 
Thomas Sternhold, ‘“‘Grome of the Kinges Majestyes Robes,” had 
published a version of nineteen psalms, and left a few more at his 
death, and in 1562 appeared Zhe Whole Booke of Psalmes, collected 
into English Metre, by Sternhold, Hopkins and others, the version 
which was authorised to be attached to the book of Common Prayer. 
As far as the poetry was concerned nothing could well be ruder than 
this work, but its power lay in the fact that it could be sung. Other 
versions followed, of which, except in the case of isolated psalms, 
not much more can be said. The Paraphrase upon the Psalms of 
David, and upon the Hymns dispersed throughout the Old and New 
Testament, published in 1636 by George Sandys, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York and a member of the household of Charles I., contains 
more touches of genuine poetry than is usual in such cases, and still 
furnishes a few hymns to our collections. But even the genius of 
Milton was crippled by the necessity of exact translation. As a boy 
of fifteen he had already paraphrased the 136th psalm, 

“ Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind,” 

some verses of which are found in our hymn-books. Then in 1648 
he seems to have been roused to make another attempt by the 
discussion there had been in Parliament as to the adoption of a new 
authorised psalter. The Commons favoured the version of Sir 
Francis Rous, one of their number, member for Truro, and issued a 
revised edition of it in 1646, but the Lords were taken with another 
version by William Barton, published in 1644, so no decision was 
arrived at. But Rous formed the basis of the Scotch version adopted 
in 1650. Milton in 1648 turned Psalms 80-88 into metre. One 
hymn that bears his name in our books, ‘“ How lovely are thy 
dwellings, Lord,” is a re-setting of the gems of Psalm 84, worked into 
more musical form, and the noble hymn, “The Lord will come, and 
not be slow,’ is an even more decided reconstruction, the verses 
being taken from Psalms 82, 85 and 86. 

Richard Baxter, who also made a version of the Psalms, in the 
preface to his Poetical Fragments, 1681, says: ‘For myself I 
confess that harmony and melody are the pleasure and elevation of 
my soul, and have made a psalm of praise in the holy assembly the 
chief delightful exercise of my religion and my life; and hath helped 
to bear down all objections which I have heard against church music 
and against the 149th and 150th Psalms.’’ Among the Noncon- 
formists it is true that in some quarters there were conscientious 
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scruples against singing even the psalms at a religious service, and it 
was argued, certainly with very good reason among Calvinists, that 
only the elect had any right to sing. But on the other hand it was 
also among the Nonconformists that the full power and the wider 
scope of congregational singing were first developed. In the Church 
of England the version of Sternhold and Hopkins long held its own 
against all rivals, and until comparatively recent years was only 
superseded by the hardly less bald version of Tate and Brady, first 
published in 1696. The hymns of those earlier years, which we owe 
to churchmen such as Herbert, Vaughan, and Ken, were not written for 
congregational use, and were only afterwards adopted for that purpose. 
_ To the impulse of religious life which was excluded from the 
church we owe the two great bodies of sacred song which enriched 
the eighteenth century. The first place of honour is rightly given to 
Dr. Watts, who may be regarded as in a sense the father of English 
congregational hymnody. He it was who first used the greater 
freedom in his version of the Psalms, making his author ‘“‘speak like 
a Christian,’ and he first produced a large number of original 
hymns, covering a wide range of religious experience, and well fitted 
for congregational use. After the publication of the Hymns in 1707, 
and the Psalms in 1719, they for a long time remained the recognised 
hymnals of the Independent and Presbyterian churches, superseding 
all the earlier psalm-books. 

And then somewhat later in the century came the great Methodist 
Revival, which produced another and even richer store of hymns, the 
name of Charles Wesley standing out pre-eminent among the sacred 
singers of his day. To the impulse of this movement must be also 
attributed the Olney Hymns of Cowper.and John. Newton, published 
in 1779, while the Moravians, a people of kindred temper, also made 
large contributions to the body of English hymns, and somewhat 
later, in the person of James Montgomery, added another name to 
the roll of our chief singers. 

Montgomery died in 1854, when the movement originated by 
the Tractarians at Oxford was already largely developed, and was 
enriching English hymnody with many new songs, and with beautiful 
versions of the old catholic hymns. From the singers of America 
we had also received treasures, which since then have. been largely 
increased, while on many sides in England the churches were finding 
a freer voice, and learning the great lesson of charity through the 
common inspiration of their song. 

From all these, as from our own people, we have learnt gratefully 
to accept whatever is good, and in the service of the Most High, the 
Father of all, to recognise that deeper unity of spirit, which underlies 
all the divisions of the earth. 

From the time when our forefathers about the middle of last 
century began to break away from the exclusive use of Dr. Watts, 
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and to make hymn-books of their own, it is interesting to trace the 
widening field of selection from which the materials are drawn. At 
first they turned chiefly to the other earlier and later versions of the 
Psalms, Watts always remaining largely predominant, both he and 
the others appearing far better in selection, and being modified to 
suit the changed theological position of the congregations. In these 
early books the beautiful hymns of Addison, first published in the 
Spectator in 1712, constantly appear as bright gems amid what is 
often a rather dreary waste of verse. Then as the century advanced 
selections and adaptations from Methodist and other Evangelical 
sources were increasingly added, while the hymns of Mrs. Barbauld 
and other Unitarian writers brought in a fresh and welcome element. 
So the widening sympathy of our churches continued to gather in 
the increasing riches of sacred song. 
V. D.. Davis. 


STORIES OF THE CREATION. 


ia you open your Bible, what is the name of the first book which it 
contains? Genesis. And what kind of a word is that? isit English, 
Latin, Hebrew? No, it is the name given to it by the men who first 
translated the book out of the Hebrew in which it was written into Greek, 
perhaps about 250 years before Christ. What then does this name mean, 
why was it given to this book? It means ‘‘origin,’’ and as there are 
different ways in which objects and animals of all sorts come into being, 
this word means sometimes ‘‘birth,’? and sometimes ‘‘ production,”’ 
formation,” ‘‘creation.’? And as the book opens with a story about 
the way in which the heavens and the earth were created, this name was 
very natural. I said ‘‘ a story,’’ but if you read carefully the first two 
chapters you will find that there is not one story, but two. The first 
story, which goes down to chap. ii. verse 4, tells how the universe which 
we see, with all the animals which it contains, was made with orderly 
arrangement in six days; mankind being created, men and women 
together, on the last day. This is marked by the use of one divine name 
only, God. The second story begins in the middle of the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, and is distinguished (among other things) by the 
name ‘‘the Lord,’ a word substituted for the sacred Hebrew name 
Yahveh. This story does not tell us anything about the making of the 
earth or the sky; it says nothing of the great waste of waters, or the 
darkness and the light. But it describes with some detail how Yahveh 
made a man out of the dust of the ground, and blew the breath of life 
into his nostrils, so that he became alive. Then Yahveh put him into a 
garden which he had planted, and made the animals one after another to 
match him. But none matched him, until at last Yahveh took out one of 
his ribs while he was in a deep sleep, and built it intoa woman. So the 
man was formed first and the woman last, and all the animals in between. 
Much more might be said about these two stories, but you can see at 
once that they were originally written by different persons. We may 
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feel pretty sure that the second is the older. If you examine the first, 
you will find that the creative acts are very carefully arranged. The 
people who told it had studied the world, the earth and the sky, the land 
and the sea. And when they began to ask themselves how it had all 
come to be as they saw it, they supposed that the different parts of it had 
not all been made at once; nor had the different objects, the heavenly 
bodies, the plants and animals which occupied those different parts. So 
they marked them all off, one by one, and though we know now that it 
did not all happen as they imagined, we can still see that there is much 
that is grand and noble in their ancient thought. 

But the people of Israel were not alone in their attempts to tell the 
story of the world. Most tribes and nations have tried to do so in some 
form or other, aud I am now going to describe to you very briefly some 
of the efforts they have made. Some of these are very rude and simple. 
Others have been thought out very carefully, and are full of suggestion. 
Even those which have least imagination still have some interest for us. 
There is a poor Australian tribe, for instance, whose notions are some- 
thing like this :—‘‘ First of all a young man, with others, lay about 
unfinished and torpid, half buried in the ground. It was dark, for there 
was nosun. At length the god Pungil held out his hand to the sun, and 
made him warm. ‘By and by the sun warmed the earth, when it opened 
like a door, and men and animals came up out of it.’”’ You see how 
vague all this is. Where did the ‘‘ young man’’ come from, and who 
were ‘‘ the others ?’’ How was it that the sun existed at all, cold and 
dark? The people who told this story had not thought about this, and 
a great many other things which their story suggests. So it is very 
imperfect ; notice, too, that it does not mention the sea. 

Here is another, from the South Pacific Islands. The whole world is 
imagined to be round, like a vast cocoa-nut shell. Atthe very bottom of all 
is a thick stem, tapering to a point which represents the beginning of all 
things; there dwells aspirit called ‘‘the Root of all Existence.’’ A little higher 
up is a stouter, stronger being called ‘‘Breathing”’ or ‘‘ Life.’ Atthe thickest 
part of the stem dwells ‘‘the Long-lived.’ These three are the foundation 
of all things, and keep the whole world stable. Above the tapering stem 
in the bottom of the cocoa-nut shell dwells a woman, ‘‘the Very Begin- 
ning.’’ She was alone, but she longed for a companion. So she plucked 
off a bit of her right side, and it became a living being, Avatea. This 
was ‘‘ Noon,’’ with two mighty eyes, the sun and moon (that is, he really 
represented the shining sky). By and by he quitted his mother’s side, 
and wedded Papa, the rock.* Thence sprang the gods who peopled zone 
after zone in the great world-shell, and at last dragged up the land to the 
light of day. Around it spread the sea like a mighty plantain-leaf. | 
Above it was the blue vault of the sky. Over this rose ten separate 
heavens, like the successive zones or layers in the world below. There 
lived the gods and the brave offspring of Avatea, who bore the solemn 
title of ‘‘ Father of Gods and Men.” 

How carefully and lovingly many minds have pondered over all this. 
They saw that the world was a very complex thing. So they represented 
stage after stage of being rising above the ‘‘ Root of all Existence”’ to the 


* This is a variation of the wide-spread story of the marriage of Heaven and Earth. It 
is curious that while in many languages Papa means father, in this group of Pacific islands 
it means mother, i.e. Mother Earth. 
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topmost heaven where dwelt the great Sky-father. But in other islands 
it was said that Taaroa, son of Avatea, was the real creator of our world. 
And they sang of him this psalm :— 


He was; Taaroa was his name; he abode in the void: 
No earth, no sky, no men. 

Taaroa called, but none answered, 
And, alone existing, he became the universe. 


These are the stories, poems and hymns of peoples whom we call 
uncivilised. They are not recorded in any sacred books, they are told 
from father to son. Let us turn now to the thoughts of some of the 
ancient people of India, the Hindus. Far, far, in the past, probably 
before any line of our Bible was written, they had begun to compose 
hymns in honour of their gods. Their sacred bards guarded them care- 
fully, and in due time they were collected under the name ‘‘ Veda,”’ or 
“Knowledge.” Here are some verses from one of the later of them, in 
which the poet sings of the creative power of God. 


“ In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light ; 
He was the only born lord of all that is: He established the 
earth and this sky; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


“He who through his power is the only King of the breathing 
and awakening world, 
He who governs all, man and beast ; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


““ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the 
sea proclaims, with the distant river, 
He whose these regions are, as it were, his two arms; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


‘He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm, 
He through whom the heaven was stablished, he who 
measured out the light in the air ; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


“ He whe by his might looked even over the water-clouds, 
He who is the one God above the gods ; 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 


“© Prajapati, no other than thou is lord over all these created 
things ; 
May we obtain that for which we have invoked thee.” 


Various stories were told in later books about Prajapati, ‘‘ the Lord 
of beings,’’ who created the waters and plunged into them. Then arose 
within them the great world-egg,* out of which Prajapati came forth, 
dividing it into earth and heaven. A still later age was not satisfied with 
these general ideas, and wrought out a much more elaborate account. 
As the great book of Hebrew law opens with a story of the origin of the 
world, so does the great book of Indian law known as the ‘‘ Ordinances 


* This is of course a parallel.to the Polynesian notion of the world-cocoa-nut. 
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its of Manu.” It tells how the All was first in darkness, so that 


ke _ though in sleep. Then the great Lord manifested himself, th 


ney ey 


time and its divisions, rivers and oceans, rocks and plains, desire 
anger, all that pertains to conduct, right and wrong, pleasure and B : 
aw hi 


Brahma, having divided his own body, became half male, half fe 


~ the creator of all this world. And he produced various beings, wh 


Be the Hebrew sage. I will only mention two. (1) The Hebrew wri 


furthest removed from the One Supreme. But the ancient Hebrew write! 


E 


ences could be distinguished in it; it could not be known; it 


were created, and the long process went on by which the golden egg wa 
_ produced, and divided to form heaven and earth; in the middle w 


_____ sky and the perpetual place of waters. So the ‘Eternal Cause” issu 


_ forth as the great Brahma, who created mind and the organs of 


These, however, were not the actual objects of the world we see. 
objects were still further removed from the source of all being. 


and from their reunion sprang Viraj, from Viraj came Manu, hims 


_ their turn produced all kinds of gods and demons, serpents and eagles, 
_ lightnings and thunder-bolts and clouds, meteors and comets, apes, 
fishes, and all kinds of birds; cattle, deer, and men, beasts of prey anc 
animals with two rows of teeth ; worms, grubs, and winged insects, li 
flies, and biting gnats, and innumerable things of diverse kinds. 

There are many noteworthy differences between this story and th 


_ describes the ‘‘ Eternal Cause” as silent and unknown in the obsct 
_and darkness.. The process by which the world and all its visible 
- contents come into being is very slow. Various agents are interposed 
between the first Principle of all, and the plants and animals we see 
around us. And what we call matter, solid to touch and sight, is the 


_ did not trouble himself about different kinds of being. All were deri 
_ with equal directness from the only God. He could not think of m 
_ and its qualities and powers apart from the bodies whose shape 
_ organs he knew so well. So God was the creator of everything alike 
_ material and spiritual depended alike on him. (2) To the Hindu write: 
_ the most interesting thing was how that which was originally undivide 
and single came to be separated into a thousand varying shapes. Ma 
was only one of these, along with the tiniest insect and the mighties 
demon. Sohe has no clear and separate place in the catalogue of creat 
objects ; he is put in anywhere, between the deer and the beasts of pi 
Like them he is here to-day and gone to-morrow; nay, perhaps — 
being that is now a man was once a worm or a tiger, or may hereafi 
dwell in bliss or woe, in heaven or hell. It is not so with the author 
of the Creation-poem in Genesis. He is going to tell the story of 
human race. That is for him the noblest of created things. All prev: 
creation leads up to him. The world is prepared for his habitatic 
Earth, sea and air have their bounds fixed, and their proper occupants 
appointed. And the crown of allisman. Here is a beginning of tho: 
processes of observing and distinguishing which we call science. 
Which of these stories seems to you to have the truer thought 
_ choose the Hebrew: (1) because it teaches the direct action of God e 
where through all forms of being; (2) because it points to man 
superior to the rest of the animals, as made (to use the old phrase) ‘ it 
the image of God.”’ od 
eau _ J. EsTLin CARPENTER. 
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A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 
Is 


hen I was a child, I spake as a child, I thought as a child: but when I becamea 
ut away childish things. ””__T Cor, xiii. 11. ane 
all of us when we are children it is a delightful thought that we 
i shall some day be grown up. The very words ‘‘growing up”’ ar 
ightful. The day comes when a little girl first wears a long dress; 
nd when a boy leaves his knickerbockers behind, and proudly walks 
bout in trowsers,—or, later still, when he wears a man’s coat instead of _ 
is jacket. What a proud day that is, and how entirely grown up we 
and how delighted we are with the envy of our companions who are 
little younger, and have not yet reached long dresses or men’s coats. 
his is the time we have always looked forward to; we used always to 
nink “When I am grown up! can doas I like: I shall not have tow 
bey orders,—I shall be free!’? And now we are grown up, and that — 
me has come! If any one now were to call us children, or to say that 
nything we did was childish, we should be very much offended. 5 
We know that all animals grow up: from the moment they become — 
live at all they grow, and they go on growing until they are grown up. — 
ions and tigers are first little cubs, very playful and innocent, but every 
they grow stronger, bigger, hungrier, and fiercer, until they have 
wn into fine full-grown lions and tigers. 
If a boy were to grow up only in the same way as the wild animals, _ 
uld we be satisfied? He zs an animal: his limbs would grow, and ~ 
strength would grow, and his appetite would grow: and by the time he 
as eighteen or twenty he might be a very fine, broad, strong fellow to 
ok at, but that would not be all that we should wish for in a mans-a 
hen boys long to be grown up, it is not only bigger and stronger 
odies that they want, though it is very delightful to be big and strong — 
id powerful, but they want another sort of power. They want to bas arch 
Bis they want to be “‘their own masters:” they want to ‘‘do as they ie 


Let us go into a school and take a look round, and see how itis | 
lanaged. There is an infant school, and in that there is first a class of 
babies”’ who are too tiny to do much, but they learn to sit still, to fold — 
lap their hands, to sing, to march, to stand or sit when they are told, 
to do all these things together and immediately. Even ‘‘ babies ” : 
arn to be obedient, and they delight to do what they are told. ‘When — 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought asa child.’ But the babies | 
ow older ; ;-and as we go round the schoolroom we find little boys and — 
s learning to do their small sums, to spell out letters and words,—to _ 
it, —to sew : and as each child grows older he grows wiser, and can use 
hands, his feet, his eyes, his mind better; they are all easier for him 
control: he becomes more and more “master of himself,’’ as we say. 
hen when we go into the girls’ and boys’ schools we find the children 
ounting up class after class. Each is put into the class most suitable 
for him; all his powers are trained at once, and he grows—not like the 
ns and tigers only—so as to have a bigger and stronger body and a 
gger appetite,—but in his mind and body together; and his mind 
ns to control his body. When he was a tiny child perhaps he would. 
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cry very loud because his mother would not give him another piece of 
cake; but the older boy, when he is still quite a little fellow, would be 
ashamed to cry loudly for a piece of cake: he would think it very babyish. 
He is learning to ‘‘put away childish things,’’ and his mind is stronger 
than his body, by being a greater anda better thing, and so it keeps 
his body and his hunger and appetites under control. 

There is a story of a young man named Kenneth, who went with 
Napoleon’s army to Russia, and there was a terrible time when the 
French had been defeated by the Russians, and had to retreat across 
the frozen and snowy country. The people were scattered about, and 
had to do as best they could and find food if they could. With Kenneth 
were his sister, and a friend of his: one night they had to rest in a grave- 
yard, and there was only one piece of bread left, and they were nearly 
starving; the friend, Louis, brought out the piece of bread, and Effie, 
Kenneth’s sister, was going to divide it amongst them: but Louis only 
smiled faintly and told Effie he did not want any,—that she might eat it. 
It was very little altogether; and Effie did eat it, and Louis lay down on 
a grave and went tosleep. Do you think he was not hungry? Yes, 
he was starving: and next morning when they went to wake him to go 
on their journey they found that he was dead. He had done it for 
Effie’s sake, and she had no idea how nearly starving he was or what 
he suffered; and he did not wish her to know: but he could not help her 
knowing that he died of it. Now you see what I mean by a boy’s mind 
being master over his body. Louis had ‘‘put away childish things,’’ 
and he might if you like be called ‘‘his own master.” 

Well, when boys and girls leave school and go to work, they have to 
learn their work; they grow in knowledge and in power to work. In 
factories the young boys and girls have special work to do, different from 
the grown-up men and women; and as they grow stronger, and as their 
knowledge increases, they are put to do harder or more skilled work. 

And as boys and girls grow up there is another difference between 
them and young animals; they are expected to grow more reasonable : 
and if their parents are not pleased with them, and tell them where they 
have been in the wrong, they can understand better than when they 
were little children; and often they can see for themselves quite clearly 
that one thing is right and another wrong: their conscience should grow 
also. One day a boy will follow a companion in doing wrong; but after 
he fully understands that it is wrong he will say, ‘‘No, I can’t do that; 
and I am sure you ought not to do it either: do give it up.”’ He puts 
away childish things, and no longer follows a companion without thinking. 

And then another thing happens; as he grows older, and as he shows 
. more and more that he puts away childish things,—as he shows that he 
can be strong against temptation, and knows right from wrong,—he has 
more and more chances given him,—more opportunities,—he has more 
entrusted to him. A poor little boy has threepence given him by a 
neighbour to go to a shop for her and buy her some strawberries. As he 
comes back a boy begs for ove strawberry, but the little errand boy says 
‘‘No, they are not mine to give.’’ The other boy tries to get one,—and 
the strawberries are put down and a fight comes on, in which some other 
boys come and join; but the errand boy punches his enemy well, and 
then in the scuffle with the other boys he picks up his parcel and runs off. 
He tells the woman what has happened, and says proudly, ‘“‘he didn’t 
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get one, missus, I am glad,’’ That boy is trusted more after that, 
because he was faithful. Just so God trusts us more and gives us more 
important things to do as we are found fit for them; like the men in the 
story of the talents; each man who has been faithful with what was en- 
trusted to him was raised to a more important duty. But if our faithful- 
ness did not grow stronger and greater as we grew up, we should not be 
putting away childish things; we should still be ‘thinking as a child.”’ 
When you have learnt one lesson you have another set you, and each one 
is a little harder or a little more advanced: and you move up gradually in 
your school through all the classes and standards; and in just the same 
way when we have learnt one of the lessons God has set us, he gives us 
another to learn; or when we have been faithful in one trust, he gives us 
another ; and in this way we have the opportunity given us of growing 
stronger and better in character as we grow older and bigger in body. 

I dare say you have sometimes seen a number of girls and boys very 
nicely dressed,—and the girls in white dresses and white veils,—going 
into a church on a week-day; and you may have asked what they were 
going for, and have been told that were going to be ‘‘confirmed.’’ They 
go to the church to share in the service which is held there by a bishop; 
and it is for girls and boys who have grown old enough to understand 
something of what their duty is, without being always told it, by parents 
or friends; they are considered old enough to take their duty into their 
own hands,—and they go to this service because they wish openly to 
take upon themselves their own duties and to ask God to help them 
to be faithful. Do they go because now (being nearly grown up) 
they may do as they like, and be quite free of all rules and 
orders? They are to be free, yes;—but free in a very solemn sense; 
free to choose for themselves whether they will do right or wrong; whether 
they will be faithful or faithless, brave or cowardly, unselfish or selfish. 
Some people never go to be confirmed at all; but this is not because the 
same time of growing up and taking their duty into their own hands does 
not come to them: it comes to all; and there is only ove condition under 
which any of us can ever be right in doing as we like; and that is if we 
like to do what is right. 

And so growing up is not in itself a grand thing; it all depends on 
how we grow up. If a boy grows up and becomes more and more 
wicked as he grows stronger and bigger,—then growing up is a terrible 
thing. Whether it is a fine thing to be grown up,—to be big,—to be 
strong—all depends on what we do with our strength. If a man uses his 
strength to be cruel and tyrannical to those who are weaker, he is often 
called a ‘‘brute,’’ because he has only grown big and strong like an animal, 
and his tenderness and gentleness have not grown strong too, together 
with his body. In this many a ‘“‘brute’’ may give us a lesson; for big dogs 
are kind and gentle to little ones or tochildren; horses and elephants give 
their great strength to be useful to men, and go mildly and gently about 
work that is not for themselves. Very often when big girls or boys who 
think themselves ‘‘grown up” are asked to do some little thing they 
will refuse, and when asked why they refuse they will say, ‘J don’t want,” 
as if that was a good reason. Did ever any child say anything more 
childish? They have not put away childish things; their growing up 
which they are so proud of has made them selfish. 

GERTRUDE MarTINEAU, 
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Dhe Growing Boy und bis Heligion. 
NOTES OF A TEACHER'S TALK WITH HIS CLASS OF BOYS. 


I.—TuHeE RELIGION OF PHYSICAL HEALTH AND POWER. 


EAR BOYS,—I know that deep questions of life have presented 
themselves to you in your serious moods. You have been led to 
think seriously of your own being in relation to that which is above and 
around you. The great solemn questions of religion have come to you 
for your answer. You have heard in the depths of your conscience the 
awful interrogatories addressed by your inmost self to itself, ‘‘ What am 
I?” “What ts the use of me?’ ‘‘What does God intend by me?”’ 
“ How can I realise my highest self?’’ Such questions are the greatest 
that can come to a human soul; let them press upon you till you are on 
the track of the right answers. You will have no real life-power or 
satisfaction till you have earnestly considered and found true replies to 
these questions. 

You are just entering into life, and you wish to go rightly through it, 
and have joy in it. The particular form of your life-work has not yet 
settled itself before you, but you may now at your growing stage, pre- 
pare for your future occupation, whatever shape it may take. 

You should look forward with the thought that you are here because 
the Infinite Power needs you for something,—to express some thought, 
to occupy some place, to do some necessary work. 

You will see by comparison with others that you differ from them in 
features, in endowment, and in character. Each one has his own particular 
personality which marks him off from every other. Believe that God, 
through your personal endowments, has placed His hand upon you that 
you may be vehicles of His life, instruments of His purpose. ‘‘ Who- 
ever you are, I place my hand upon you that you may be my poem.”’ 
“Each individual soul is such in virtue of its being a power to translate 
the world into some particular language of its own, if not into a picture 
or a statue,—why then into a trade, an art, a science, a mode of living, a 
character, an influence.”’ 

Your personal, deliberate life will begin when in awe of the divine 
involvements in your nature, you determinedly say, ‘‘ Whatever shape 
my life may take, I sanctify myself, I open myself to the Divine, that it 
may possess and use me.’’ 

Religion begins with self-reverence. Knowledge of God comes 
through self-knowledge. In your nature there is the key toGod’s. It is 
with your endowments that you have to serve God; and your worship of 
Him is the enhallowment and development of that which is worthy in 
your nature. 

And self-respect must begin with respect of your physical constitution. 
God presents himself to you in the form of your own bodies: in them 
He is incarnate. You have physical relations with God; each bodily 
faculty is a mediator between Him and you. Your bodies are the 
material mediums through which God communicates with you, and by 
which He constitutes you as His co-workers. Your religion does not 
consist of your belief in God, but in your willingly being habitations of 
His, organs through which He acts, revelations of Him. It is your mission 
to assimilate and show forth God’s life according to the nature and 
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capacity of your humanity, as it is that of astar or a flower to do so 
according to its nature. 

Regard your bodies, then, as vehicles of the divine life, and let your 
religion begin with reverence of their functions. Say to yourselves, ‘‘this 
wonderful frame, fibred, vasculated, innerved, articulated; digesting, 
secreting, absorbing, breathing, circulating, carrying on thousands of 
distinct operations at hundreds of thousands of different points,—a multi- 
farious world of operative powers which keeps playing on, still on, asleep 
and awake for seventy and even a hundred years, mastering heat and 
cold, and breakage in a thousand forms,’’—this temple of the Divine shall 
be kept holy. Your bodies came to you as the consummate production 
of creative power; every limb having the virtue of the organisms below 
it, every nerve being possessed of the intensified feeling of ages of 
sentient existence; their blood containing the quintessence of life, and 
their bones and flesh enclosing the secret of organic matter, 

They come to you as trusts divinely given into your charge for 
definite life purposes. By them you are fitted and ordained to deal with 
life materials so that they may be adapted to human needs, to associate 
with your fellows so that human nature may be developed, and to 
manifest ‘‘the image of God.” ‘‘ Every one is the builder of a temple, 
called his body, to the God he worships, after a style purely his own, nor 
can he get off by hammering marble instead. We are all sculptors and 
painters, and our material is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any 
nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s features, any meanness or 
sensuality to imbrute them.” 

You may hear much about saving your souls: my present message 
is ‘‘Save your bodies.’’ God requires healthy, brawny, splendid men. 
He seeks to incarnate Himself in the human body. It is for you 
to see that you place yourselves at His disposal so that His energies 
may effectively flow through you and fashion you. Religion requires 
you to “‘live a manly life, to use discipline, develope, and enjoy every 
limb of the body, each in its just proportions, all in their proper place.” 
Keep your appetites pure, aim at the acquirement of simple tastes, subdue 
wild and wayward passions; do nothing to desecrate yourselves bodily. 
Don’t smoke tobacco, or taste any intoxicating liquor; to do so is to sin 
against your bodies. Physical piety requires that the body shall be 
kept clean, chaste, and vigorous. Bodily exercise is a religious duty, 


and all proper recreation as well as all proper work is worship. ‘‘ Love 
the earth and the sun and the animals . . . (walk) in the open air 
every season of the year of your life. . . . . and your very flesh 


shall be a great poem and have the richest fluency, not only in its words, 
but in the silent lines of its lips and face and between the lashes of your 
eyes, and in every motion and joint of your body.” 

As instruments of labour you may religiously use your bodies. Con- 
sider the greatness, the utility, the beauty of the work which the human 
hand can do—how the arts spring from it and the world is shaped and 
adorned by it. Take pride in skill of hand; learn to do some artistic 
handiwork in addition to the craft you are learning ; aim at good work, 
and whatsoever your hands find to do, do it with all your might. Set 
yourselves to the acquirement of musical power, and attune your flesh 
to God’s harmonies. Let no bodily faculty be unused. Develope the 
resources of your physical power so that you may fully glorify God in 
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your bodies, which are His. ‘‘Every one is tasked to make his life, even 
in its details, worthy of the contemplation of his most elevated and 
critical hour.”’ 

~ Reverence your bodies also as instruments of mind; the health of 
which is essential to true thinking and understanding. ‘‘ The sublime 
vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean and chaste body.” 

_ Let this be your physical religious creed :—I believe in the human 
body as an incarnation of God, in the godliness of its nature, the 
sacredness of its faculties, the sanctity of its functions. I believe in its 
constitution as a revelation of God, in its organic connection with His 
life, and in its usefulness as an instrument of His purpose. I believe in 
the religion of bodily reverence, of bodily chastity, grace, and health, 
and of all right bodily labour and activity, I believe in the religious 
duty of saving the body from degradation, desecration, and disease, and 
in its presentation to God as a living offering, holy and capable, which 
is my reasonable service. ALEX. WEBSTER. 


Hesson Poles for Leachers. 


I.—GOD, THE CREATOR. 

(i.) GOD MADE THE WoRLD AND ALL THINGS IN IT.—Suppose you were 
taken into a very fine house, and were shown all the beautiful things in it— 
pictures, mirrors, ornaments, rich carpets, furniture—you might ask: ‘“] 
wonder to whom all this belongs” or you might say: ‘‘I wonder who made 
all these beautiful things ; whoever did must be very clever.” And if anyone 
were to say to you: ‘‘ This house and all these things belong to nobody,” you 
would laugh at them. Or if they were to say: “ Nobody made these beautiful 
things, they made themselves ;”’ or “they grew up like the flowers and vege- 
tables in the garden,” you would say that was all nonsense, that could not be; 
and although you never saw the owner of the house, or the people who made 
the beautiful things, you would believe in them, and if any one told you any- 
thing interesting about them you would believe it. 

And so when you look around and see all the things in and about this great 
and beautiful house that God has made and owns—the World; when you see the 
great sun shining in the sky, the stars at night, the lovely flowers, the colours 
on the wings of birds, the markings and patterns of shells, the lustre and 
colour of precious stones, the rich variety of forms, faces and designs—can 
you believe, though you don’t see the Maker, that all these wonderful things 
were made by nobody, that they made themselves? No, you cannot believe it. 
The Maker of all these we call God. Though we never see him we believe in him, 
just as you believed in the owner of the big house though you never saw him, 

(ii.) WHEN AND HOW GOD CREATED ALL THINGS.—Now perhaps some 
will ask, ‘‘ When were the earth and all things in it made?” No one can tell. 
People used to think that the first plants, animals, and men, and the sun, 
moon, and stars, were made about six thousand years ago. But very few 
think so now; most think that it was millions of years ago, quite beyond count, 
that all these were first made. Again, if you ask, ‘How did God make all 
things ?’’ we must answer again, we cannot tell. People used to think that 
God created all things as Moses thought he did, and as we read of in the first 
chapter of Genesis. They thought that each class of things was made perfect, 
all at once—first light, then the sky, then the grass and herbs, then the sun, 
moon and stars, then the fishes, birds and animals, and lastly man, and that 
God took six days to do all this. But though we cannot tell for certain, most 
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people now believe that that was not God’s plan of acting—that nothing was 
made perfect at once, any more than a tree or a man is made all at once, but 
that all things and creatures had very small beginnings, and grew slowly and 
gradually, as we see trees, and animals, and men do now. Most people now 
think that the work of creation was begun millions of years ago, that it has 
been going on slowly and gradually ever since, and is going on still. 

But though we cannot at all tell when and how God created all that is in 
the world, we do know a little about the order in which they were made. [Just 
as though I might not be able to tell the ages of a family of children, but 
I might tell the order in which they came,] It is generally thought that the 
creatures that were first made are those curious creatures whose fossils we see 
in museums. Next came fishes, then reptiles, then birds, then all the four- 
footed animals, and, last of all, man. 

(iii.) GoD IS GOOD, AND ALL THAT HE HAS. MADE IS GOOD, (Gen. i. 
31.)—Never believe those who tell you that the world is bad, or is ruled by 
the Devil, or that evil is greater than good. There is very much that puzzles 
us, very much we cannot understand, very much that seems cruel and wrong 
[Jilust. cat and mouse; spider and fly; bird and worm, &c.]; very much pain 
and trouble and sin [enlarge]; but, in spite of all this, hold fast to the belief 
that God is good, and that all he does is right. Think of all the good things 
God gives you—the joy and pleasure and brightness of life; think of the glad 
songs of the birds, the gambols of young creatures, and the glad life you see 
everywhere in nature, and believe that God intends good and not evil, 
happiness and not misery, smiles and not tears. 

You know that children are often puzzled about many things, and cannot 
understand them [ex/arge]; but when they grow up, then things become clearer. 
So it may be with many things that puzzle us in the world now; perhaps 
those who come after us, or we ourselves in the life beyond death, may see 
the meaning of what is now hidden from us. 

(iv.) Wer must KEEP Gop’s Laws.—If God is our Maker, he is also our 
Master and King. He has made laws which we have to obey. . The king and 
rulers of a nation make laws which the people have to obey, and if they do not 
they are punished. So if we do not obey God’s laws we are punished, we have 
to suffer. If you put your hand into the fire, you break a law of nature, and 
are punished by being burnt. If you foolishly walk on the edge of a precipice 
and fall over, you are punished by being injured or killed. God has given us 
many laws, and if we don’t obey them we shall suffer for it. God says, 
“Honour thy father and mother” (Zx, xx. 12; Eph. vi. 1); and those who 
break that law grow up unruly, bad men and women. God tells us to speak 
the truth (Zp. iv. 25); and, if we don’t, people will not believe what we say, 
and we shall be called “‘ liars.” God tells us to be unselfish (PAz/. ii. 4) ; kind 
(Eph. iv. 32); not to speak bad words (Zh. iv. 29, 31; Col. iv. 6); to love 
him (Matt. xxii. 37); and pray to him (Zh. vi. 18); and if we don’t keep 
these laws, and do what he tells us, we shall suffer for it in some way or other. 

(v.) MAN WAS MADE IN THE IMAGE OF Gop, (Gen. i 27).—You often 
hear it said of a boy, ‘‘ How very like his father he is.” God is our father ; 
we come from him; we are in some way like him. But very often people get 
very unlike God. You sometimes hear it said, ‘‘How sadly that man is 
altered, I should hardly have known him.” By bad habits, or giving way to 
anger, the faces and figures of people get changed. It is like defacing a 
beautiful picture, or the likeness of the Queen on a coin. Let us guard 
against this. God wants us to be like him—to be “ God-like,” ‘ godly.” 
Try, both as regards yourselves and others, to keep the likeness—the image— 
beautiful and true; where it has begun to be marred try and restore it (as 
faded and defaced pictures can sometimes be restored). P, E. VIZARD, 
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Lessons on the Garly Ohristians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XXV.—THE GOSPEL BROUGHT INTO EUROPE. 
. (Acts xv. 36—xvi. 15. R.v.) 


Our Lesson.—God loves the faithful of every land. 


ScENE AND PERSONS.—We now resume the story of Paul’s labours 
as a missionary, and the remainder of our book is chiefly filled with that 
story. So far we have read of the first great missionary journey (chaps. 
xiii., xiv.), when the chief places visited were the island of Cyprus, and 
those parts of Asia Minor known as Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia; 
and several towns there were the scenes of memorable events. (See 
Lessons xxi., xxii.) The writer of Acts interposes his account of the 
council at Jerusalem, before proceeding to give the story of the second 
journey, upon which we now enter. 

Paul naturally went over the ground formerly travelled before 
entering on new, but we are not delayed in the familiar scenes of Derbe, 
Lystra, and Iconium. Weare told the apostles speedily pushed north- 
ward into Galatia (to the people of whom Paul wrote that famous letter), 
and through Phrygia westward to the extreme point of Asia Minor in 
that direction. When they had come at last to the shore at Tvoas they 
saw before them the beautiful waters of the AZgzan Sea, across which 
from one islet to another sailed many a boat manned by hardy Greeks. 
A great impulse urged them on. Across that sea lay other lands whither 
some of the wandering Hebrews had already gone. Was not the tidings 
of the Christ to be taken to them also? Besides, in those lands there 
were cities famous for wise and clever men; surely Paul’s heart beat 
quicker as he resolved to tell the story of the cross to the learned 
Athenians and to the rich merchants of Corinth. So in this stage of the 
journey we see the boat launched that bears the first seedlings of 
Christian thought to Europe. Paul landed at Neapolis at the extreme 
east of Macedonia and at once made for Philippi. Here he found a 
noble woman named Lydia who afforded shelter to the travellers, and so 
taking up their abode for a time they began the work of building up the 
first Christian church in our continent. 

It is difficult to name with accuracy who formed Paul’s company; but 
certainly Barnabas was no longer with him. Silas, a man in good 
repute, a ‘‘prophet,’’ from Antioch, is expressly named as chief co- 
worker ; but Timothy, a young man who became famous as a bishop, 
and perhaps others, were of the company. Part of the story is written 
as by one who travelled with Paul (ch. xvi. 10 ff.) and those who think 
Luke wrote the book will have it that he also was with Paul on this and 
other travels. But it is possible that the author had the accounts of 
some other traveller before him and used them along with other materials, 
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Notes ON THE VERSES.—Chap. xv., verses 37-39. We noticed 
how John Mark left Paul (xiii. 13) and the apostle wanted no half- 
hearted workers. Barnabas, whose cousin John Mark was (Col. iv. 10), 
took his part, and they went together into Cyprus, Barnabas’ native 

lace. We hear no more in Acts about this noble Christian. How 

ighly Paul esteemed him may be judged from Gal. ii. 13, where 
recalling another painful dissension at this same Antioch, he says, ‘‘even 
Barnabas was carried away,’’ &c., as if he at least was of finer stuff than 
the others.—Verse 41. This is a land journey, probably including 
Tarsus, Paul’s native place.—Chap. xvi. 1-4, Timotheus, a Greek name. 
The piety of his family is referred to in the second letter said to have 
been written by Paul to him; J/ Tim. i.5, iii. 15. The suggestion is 
that this family were among the first disciples converted on the first 
journey, see chap. xiv. If we have rightly judged concerning the un- 
historical character of the account of the Jerusalem council this passage 
must be treated with gravest suspicion, and verse four cannot be accurate. 
—Verses 6,7. Bithynia lay along the Euxine,—the Black Sea. Mysia 
was the name of the very hilly country at the north-west corner of Asia 
Minor. ‘‘Asia’’ was the name given to the whole province which in- 
cluded from Pisidia and Phrygia westward to the sea.—Verses g, Io. 
We have seen the fondness of our writer for visions. Paul needed little 
prompting to go forward.—Verse 11. Troas was the land where Ilium 
stood, otherwise called Troy. It was the scene of the great Trojan war 
of which Homer and the other great Greek poets sang; there was Mount 
Ida (see Tennyson’s ‘‘CEnone’’) and the famous rivers Scamander and 
Simois. The Christian missionaries were on the site of the romance of 
an ancient world of thought and feeling which was already passing away. 
A voyage of rather over one hundred miles by the little isle of Samothrace 
with its one great mountain Sceoce, brought them on the second day 
(after rounding a larger island Phasos, not mentioned here) to Neapolis. 
—Verse 12, Philippi was built on a steep height of Mount Pangeus, by 
the father of Alexander the Great about four hundred years before. 
Less than one hundred years before Paul came there the last great fight 
in defence of the Roman Republic was fought among the hills hard by, 
Brutus and Cassius being totally defeated by Octavianus and Antonius, 
B.C. 42.—VWerse 12, ‘‘Colony’’ a number of the followers of Antonius 
were settled there by Octavianus, with the rights of Italians (see following 
Lesson).—Verse 13. There was no large river there, but even springs 
and brooklets were sometimes sacred spots.—Verse 14, Thyatira was a 
town in the district called Lydia, and the purple of those parts was 
famous in Homer’s time (J/zad iv. 141). 

Sucegestions.—(a) The disputes between Paul and Barnabas, and 
between Paul and Peter at Antioch, show that good men are fallible. 
We must pray for wisdom to avoid mistakes which lead to contention. 
(6) Paul found a true worshipper even at Philippi where no Christian 
had been before him. So missionaries to India and Mexico and other 
lands have found choice souls there, already on the right path of virtue 
and service of God. All such are well-pleasing to Him everywhere. 

Questions.—(1) Why did not Paul take Fohn Mark with him? 
(2) Trace this second journey as far as to Philippi. (3) Name any 
famous events connected with these places. (4) Who lived at Philippi, 
and what was her character ? 
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XXVI.~THE PRISON AT PHILIPPI. (Acts xvi. 16-40.) 


Our Lesson.—True Christianity drives away superstition. 


ScENE AND PsrRsons.—We see in this chapter the beginning of a 
Christian church at Philippi of such importance that a letter 1s addressed 
to it from Paul; and it is in such terms that the apostle evidently thought 
very highly of his converts there and loved them dearly. We have no 
note of the time he stayed there other than the ‘‘many days”’ of verse 
18. But it was sufficiently long for him to cultivate a true devotion 
among them, and in Philippians iv. 15, 16, we see evidence of their 
practical care for his needs. 

The writer fixes on this place as one of those referred to by Paul in // 
Cor. xi., and the narrative, the miraculous deliverance of Peter (see Acts 
xii.) is brought to our mind as we read this new marvel. The cause of 
the imprisonment is a singular one and is related apparently by one 
who was present, which is not the case with the account of the prison. A 
maiden was either afflicted with madness, or was consciously pretending 
to be inspired by a ‘‘ Python spirit,” i.e. a spirit like that believed to 
inspire the oracle at Delphi. Some men cunning enough to make gain 
out of the popular superstition acted as her masters, or owners, and the 
deluded people paid well for her fortune-telling. Rebuked by the apostle 
at length, her evil spirit left her; and as she became reasonable and 
quiet in her utterances people no langer thought her to be inspired and 
all hope of gain was gone. Then we have a scene which was but too 
common in early days. The Christian missionaries were seized, dragged 
before the officers of the colony, beaten, and cast into prison. The 
beautiful story which depicts the hymn of the apostles, the earthquake, 
the jailor’s fear and subsequent conversion, seems too much like the 
fanciful legends of the early church to be accepted as literally true. 
At last we find the apostles sent, not dishonourably, on their way, which 
still lay westward. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Verse 16, The ‘“‘place of prayer’’ (see 
also verse 13) was probably also the best place for speaking to thoughtful 
people.—Maniacs were long credited with special relationship to the 
Divine Being.—Verse 17. Perhaps the girl’s cry was a jeering one, 
repeating some phrases she had heard Paul use.—Verse 18, Observe the 
use of ‘‘the name” as a power to conjure by.—Verse 19, ‘‘Market- 
place’’—the regular place for town’s business, in Greek the ‘‘agora,’’— 
Verses 20, 21. It was never difficult to stir up bad feelings against the 
Jews—the same thing is still far too prevalent in our time.—Verse 24. 
There was no need of this extra caution. Paul and Silas would not 
look like violent men. The aim of the story is evidently to make the 
marvel as great as possible-—Verse 26. The earthquake might loosen 
all the locks, but it could not be credited with undoing the fetters on 
the prisoners’ limbs.——Verse 30. A great question, however uttered ! 
The answer is short but full of meaning to a disciple like Paul.—Verse 
37, ‘‘ Privily ’’—secretly. Romans,—we shall see hereafter that Paul’s 
claim to being a Roman was highly prized by him. To understand it 
we must remember that for many years the men of Rome had ruled all 
that part of the world; and they were wise enough not to treat all men 
as slaves under them. They recognised in: old times. three classes.) (i.) 
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Roman citizens who at first lived at or near Rome, and afterwards received 
that rank for various reasons though they might not belong to the city. 
(ii.) The ‘‘ Latin name,” which was borne by tribes near akin to the pure 
Romans. (iii.) The allies, into which class were gradually gathered most 
of the peoples of the then known world. Roman citizenship was much 
sought after as it secured freedom from punishment before trial.—lIt is 
curious Paul should not have mentioned this claim before being beaten, 
as he did on a later occasion (chap. xxii. 25). 

Suecestions.—(qa) All trickery and all superstition are alike opposed 
to a pure Christian life, and trust in God. (d) A cheerful spirit even in 
suffering,—see the story of the Smithfield martyrs. (c) To ‘‘ believe on 
the Lord Jesus’’ is to believe his message, to live in his spirit, to share ~ 
his faith ; this alone can ‘‘ save.”’ 

Qvestions.—(1) How did the maiden win money for her masters? 
(2) Where are there other stories about deliverance from prison (chaps. 
v. and xii.) ? 


XXVII—A CITY MOB. (Acts xvii. 1-15). 
Our Lesson.—Bad feelings bring men into bad company. 


ScENES AND PgRsons.—A great road ran past Philippi from 
Byzantium (Constantinople), and after threading between the hills that 
skirted the shore of the blue Thracian Sea, it struck boldly through the 
mountains of Macedonia till it reached the Adriatic coast at a point not 
much more than a hundred miles from the coast of Italy. Just where 
travellers along this road saw the last glimpse of the Eastern sea before 
pushing inland, there was a great busy seaport at the head of a wide 
gulf. This was Thessalonica, about a hundred miles from Philippi. 
Thither the adventurers went next, resting at Amphipolis, formerly 
‘called ‘‘ Nine Ways,” where the river Strymon almost encircled the 
town; and again at Apollonia, a little town south of a great lake. 
Thessalonica was a city which had flourished four hundred years when 
Paul visited it, and is still large and populous, bearing the modern name 
Saloniki. There are many Jews there now, and as we shall constantly 
find in the travels of Paul, there was a synagogue in the place. Un- 
happily we also find the Jews were excited by prejudices against the 
missionaries. After meeting with some success, Paul and Silas are 
forced to escape violence by flight ; but not before founding a church of 
much importance. There are two letters addressed to the Thessalonians. 

Following the great road westward they came to Berea, thirty miles 
from Thessalonica, a very ancient town up among the hills, where, 
turning sharply to the left, there is a branch road leading southward into 
the more populous districts of Greece. Greater success seems to have 
encouraged the preachers here, but soon they were compelled to part 
company. Leaving Silas and Timothy in charge of the converts, Paul 
apparently strikes from the landward route, and embarks on a long 
coasting voyage of which we have no account, arriving at last at Athens, 
the most famous city of the Greeks. The others were to join him as soon 
as possible, but we shall see there is some doubt as to when or where they 


did so. 
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NoTEsS ON THE VERSES.—Verse 2, As his custom was, the writer 
always represents Paul as first appealing to his own people, the Jews 
(see Rom. ii. g,10).—Verse 3, To Jews who dreamed of a conquering 
prince this idea of a suffering Christ was always hard to grasp.—Verse 5, 
In their bitterness they engage some of the ‘‘ agoraioi,” the ‘‘ market- 
loungers,” idle, loose fellows, fit for any bad business. Probably what 
provoked the Jews was some outspokenness of Paul concerning the trivial 
character of their ‘* Law;’’ and then was he not openly living with a 
Greek, Jason ?—Verse 6, Evidence of the common fame of the new 
teaching thereabouts.—Verse 7, The same slander as against Jesus. 
Observe the wretched hypocrisy of their accusers, who did not regard 
Czesar as other than a hated tyrant, and longed for their own Messiah to 
come.—Verse 9, the hospitable Jason, being probably well-known, is 
allowed to give his word; he will suffer loss if the charges are true; then 
all are released.—Verse 11, Paul seems to have sent no letter to the 
Berceans, but there may have been several other churches founded by 
him who also missed that honour.—Verse 13, Reminds us of the fanatical 
conduct of the Jews of Iconium, who acted similarly at Derbe and Lystra 
on Paul’s first journey (ch. xiv. 19). Verse 15, The best way of getting 
to Athens would be by ship from Thessalonica. The land journey would 
be long and dangerous. 

SuGGEsTions.—(a) Among the good counsels given in the First 
Letter to the Thessalonians is one suitable for us in our busy eager time: 
‘‘ Study to be quiet and to do your own business”’ (iv. 11). (&) Doubt- 
less some of the Jews were honestly offended at Paul’s teaching, and had 
a right to resent it; but what a degradation to have to hire roughs and 
rogues to help defend their cherished religion! (c) The wisest man 
combines prudence with courage. Paul was brave, but the message he 
had to bear was too precious for him to waste his time fruitlessly striving 
with stupid and angry enemies. Still we may be sure he did not leave 
without doing all he could by gentle words to win them to a better way. 

Questions.—(1) Name the chief points on the second journey so far. 
(2) How came Paul to visit Thessalonica? Trace his road on the map. 
(3) Why were the men of Berea ‘‘ more noble” than those in Thessa- 
lonica? (4) Whither did Paul go next? 


XXVIII—THE CROSS IN ATHENS. (Acts xvii. 16-34.) 


Our LeEsson.—“ God ts not far from any one of us.”’ 


SCENE AND PEeRsons.—Paul was at last alone. Whether he left 
his friends Timothy and Silas at Beroea as Acts says, or whether it was 
his yearning after the converts in the north that moved him to send 
Timothy to them as we read in J Thess. iii. 1, 2, we find him left, an 
unknown, travel-stained wanderer, in the midst of a city famous for 
great men of all kinds, whose statues adorned its public places. The city 
of Athens was far distant from Jerusalem, and Paul had probably 
travelled considerably over a thousand miles since he left Antioch. To 
describe the great city would require many pages, and even to give the 
names of its famous teachers, poets, orators, painters, sculptors, rulers, 
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and warriors, would take a long time, ~All who wish to know how great 
men have lived; and what great men have thought must study the story 
of Athens. How its people though very few, comparatively, rose highest 
in the ancient world before Rome’s name was known abroad; how dearly 
they treasured the memory of the early defenders of the city; how 
speedily it sank from political power while its teachers still remained 
masters of the world of mind; all this is a splendid story, and perhaps 
the Helper will give more completely by and by what is only hinted here. 
Splendid temples of marble rose on the four little hills of which the 
Areopagus was one. Paul approached the city from the harbour, three 
miles distant, along a level road immensely wide, at each side of which 
there was formerly a great thick high wall. The city itself had once 
been surrounded by another wall, but now much of the defences had 
fallen into ruin. So also the ancient learning was losing its lustre, and 
very soon in Christian times the Egyptian city of Alexandria eclipsed the 
Greek city in this respect. The teachers, whose classes were generally 
assembled in the open air, were divided by their various opinions res- 
pecting the world and the gods. The poor people could not understand 
the skilful arguments of the learned, but roughly came to practical con- 
clusions from what they heard. They worshipped the gods as _ best 
they could, offering gifts to win their favour, or in returning thanks ; but 
they had no clear ideal of a noble life which all should aim at. All they 
understood of Stoic thought was that one had best defy fortune and 
take pleasure or pain with perfect indifference, though Seneca the great 
Stoic, who was the Emperor Nero’s master, had ideals of character worthy 
of Paul himself. The followers of Epicurus adopted an easier notion. of 
life, and found only too many who sought their own pleasure as the 
highest good. 

To such people Paul spoke, and his words found some welcome, 
though we do not hear of an Athenian church till very long after. 

NoTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 16, It was said that it was easier 
to find a god than a man at Athens.—Verse 17, The ‘‘agora’’)— 
market-place—usual place of general discussion.— Verse 18, ‘‘ Stoics ’’?— 
so called from their founder, Zeno, having taught. in the ‘Stoa’”’ or 
“porch.” Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius were famous and noble 
Stoics.—Verse 21, Wealthy Romans sent their sons to be educated at 
Athens, and it was full of visitors.—Verse 22, The Areopagus—Mars’ 
Hill—a state council used to meet therein early times, and still the courts 
were held there. Opposite was the Acropolis, or citadel, crowned with 
the most splendidly sculptured temples. Paul veally said they were 
‘‘ very religious,’’ only their ideas of God needed to be exalted.—Verse 
23, It is said such altars were put up to appease some ‘‘god’’ or other, 
when they were in doubt which it was that had brought any disaster. 
—Verse 28, Avatus of Cilicia (Paul’s country) had used these words,— 
Verse 29, ‘‘ The God-head ’’—better ‘‘ that which is divine.” 

SuGcEsTIoNns.—(a) The address has three chief points; (i.) the true 
dignity of God; (ii.) the true dignity of man—‘‘ child of God;” (iii.) 
we shall be judged according to a righteous law. (4) How easy it was to 
- mock at Paul, yet his faith has outlived the philosophers of Greece. 

QuesTiIons.—(1) Name any great Stoic. (2) What did the Greek 
poet say? (3) Why did not Paul win more converts in Athens? 

W. G. Tarrant, 
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IV.—OURSELVES AND OTHER FOLKS. 


1 was just a donkey; a nice grey donkey with a dark mark across his 

neck and down his back. He had good, quiet, patient eyes, and his 
long ears went twitching to and fro in a contented, sleepy way as his 
tufted tail gently switched away the flies from his plump sides. ‘ 

‘Put him into the yard for to-night,” said the master of the farm to 
Jeggo. ‘‘ To-morrow we will try him in the cart, and when he is used to 
the place we can turn him out in the field when we don’t want him. He 
has a very good character, and is, I am told, most good-tempered.”’ 

Jeggo did as the master told him, but he did it very grumpily, and 
poor Neddy looked round in mild surprise at the tone in which he was 
told to ‘‘get up there.’ Then while Jeggo went about his usual evening 
work he grumbled to himself in a tone which was quite loud enough for 
all the animals to hear ; animals have very sharp hearing, and sometimes 
understand more from the tone of a voice than we can from the words 
that are spoken. ‘‘I ain’t no opinion o’ donkeys,’’ said he. ‘‘ Stupid 
they be, and aggerawatin’, allus adoin’ as you doant want them to do, 
and agoin’ where you doant want them to go. Hadn’t we got old Short, 
I want to know? which is worth a dozen o’ donkeys,—ay, and a dozen 
more to the back 0’ they. What for now did the measter be wanting to 
buy another four-footed animal, I wonder? Just to make more work for 
my poor old legs, I doubt.”’ 

So Jeggo grumbled, thinking there was no one to hear him. He did 
not mean any harm. It was just his way of comforting himself because 
he felt cross and tired, and wanted to go home and have his supper. He 
did not know that the animals could hear and understand him. 

However they did hear and understand him. So, without meaning 
it, he did a good deal of mischief, and poor Neddy met with a very cold 
reception from all his future companions in the yard. He did not trouble 
himself very much about the small animals, but he did feel sorry and a 
good deal hurt when old Short, instead of welcoming him pleasantly, 
drew back into his stable, without saying a word. Neddy put his head 
in over the half-door with an inquiring whinny, but Short would not turn 
round and look at him, so the poor donkey went away, feeling quite sad. 
He could not understand such behaviour, for, you see, he had been on 
very friendly terms with the horse in the last farm-yard he had lived in. 
Being a sensible donkey he took no notice, but went away into a corner 
of the yard by himself, and there lay down and got a good night’s rest. 

Well, it was the very day after that, that old Short fell lame. He seemed 
all right in the morning, but when he got out upon the high road he could 
hardly go at all, and by the time he had been into the town and back he 
was quite worn out. Jeggo was in great trouble, and poor Short himself 
was terribly downcast at the idea of not being able to do his work. You 
see animals, good animals that is (and most animals are good), know 
even better than human beings that life is not worth living at all unless 
we can do that particular share of the world’s work which falls to our lot. 

The master came out into the yard and looked at the old horse. “He 
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wants rest,’’ said he. ‘‘ Take off his shoes and put him in the meadow. 
We must manage as well as we can. The new donkey will be able to do 
a good deal, I dare say. It is a very good thing I bought him just now.” 

Then began a time of very hard work for poor Neddy. He went into 
it with a willing heart, and did his best, for he was most anxious to gain 
the good opinion of his new friends, and to please them in every possible 
way. He pumped the water, and brought parcels from the station, and 
went errands; and though he was sometimes very footsore and weary he 
still kept quite good-tempered, and ate his meals cheerfully, and grew 
stronger, if not fatter. 

Even Jeggo was obliged to admit that he was a splendid worker, and 
all the animals were quite ashamed that they had thought so badly of 
him, and behaved so rudely to him just because he was a donkey and a 
stranger, 

Short was lame for just a fortnight. Then his leg grew well again; 
he was brought up from the meadow, and shod, and put back into his 
stable all ready to go to work on the next morning. There he was 
standing, with his head over the half-door, chatting now with one animal 
and now with another, when Jeggo brought Neddy into the yard. 

Short looked at the good little donkey who had worked so hard for 
him during the past fortnight. He was quiet for a minute, and then said: 
‘Friend Neddy, I am very much obliged to you for your good services, 
and very sorry I treated you so badly when you first came. I hope you 
will forget my rudeness, and that we shall be good friends for the future.” 

‘‘ We will rub noses on that,’’ said Neddy, pleasantly, and so they 
did. 

Then Neddy turned round and made a modest little speech. ‘‘My 
friends,” said he, ‘‘ when I first came you were all inclined to dislike me 
because I am a donkey, and-donkeys have the name of being stupid and 
obstinate. Well, we donkeys are stupid and obstinate, but we have our 
virtues too; when we are kindly treated we are good-tempered, and 
hard-working, and very affectionate and faithful. I suppose we all have 
some faults, and all we can do for each other is to try to see them as little 
as possible, and to keep a very open eye for our virtues,”’ 

‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ quacked the old Gander. 

* * * * * * * * 


Katie, and Alan, and Arthur had a very good time after that unlucky 
quarrel of which I told you. They found it so very unpleasant that they 
took very great care to be pleasant and agreeable with each other. They 
were getting on so nicely that they felt quite cross when, one day, their 
mother told them that she had invited another little boy to come and stay 
with them, and share their lessons and their play. 

‘“‘ Three boys,” said Katie, ‘‘and only one girl ! Oh, mother !”’ 

‘Well, yes, Katie,’ said the mistress, smiling, ‘‘I wish for your sake 
Dick were a little girl; but it can’t be helped, you see, and my boys must 
try to be as nice to you as if they weve girls.”’ 

‘‘ When is he coming ?”’ asked Alan. 

‘‘ To-morrow afternoon at three o’clock; so you may have a holiday 
then to show him all there is to see.’ 

None of the children said anything, and the mistress looked rather 
pare as she added : ‘‘And, children, I want you to be very kind to Dick. 

particularly wish him to have a nice time and enjoy himself here,’’ 
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Well, Dick came: a boy about the same age as Alan, shorter than 
he was, but very strong-looking, with broad, square shoulders and sturdy 
legs, and a rosy, good-tempered face. 

He did not look very shy, and shook hands with the children very 
heartily. Then the mistress took him up to his bedroom. Meantime the 
children looked at each other rather sulkily. ‘‘Stupid!’’ said Arthur, 
shaking his silly little head. ‘‘ Decidedly stupid.’’ Arthur was rather 
fond of using long words. 

‘“‘ Such a stubby boy,’’ said little Katie, with a great sigh, as if some 
terrible trouble had befallen her. 

‘Don’t be foolish, Katie,’’ said Alan, with a very grand air, ‘size 
isn’t of any consequence. A man may be small and yet very clever, but 
I am afraid I agree with Arthur, and that Dick is rather stupid.”’ 

I wish you could have seen how Alan held his head up and made the 
most of his inches as he said that. You know I told you he was a bit of 
a prig. This was just one of those little things that showed it. He knew 
well enough that it was not nice of him to speak so, and the proof of that 
was that he would not have done it with his mother in the room. 

““ Dick !”? sighed Katie. ‘‘ How can one possibly like a boy called 
Dick. Such a very common, short name. Alan and Arthur are such 
pretty names. Oh, dear! I wish he was a little girl.”’ 

Did you ever hear of such foolish, unkind children? Why, they had 
actually made up their minds to dislike Dick because his name was short, 
and because he was not tall; because he did not seem to them, conceited 
little people that they were, quite so clever as they were themselves ; and 
because he was not a little girl. 

Mary Denby. 


(To be continued.) 


Two Booxs Wortn Havine.—Have our readers (especially those en- 
trusted with the training of little folks) seen Aunt Amy’s Sunday Lessons for 
Infants ? If not, let them send for it at once. Several of the Lessons are 
already familiar to those who diligently study our pages, but there are some 
new Lessons, and there is also a valuable introduction on ‘“‘ How and What to 
Teach,” which all parents and teachers will find useful and inspiring. Besides 
this, the printer and the bookbinder have brought the Helper Lessons together 
and made them look so attractive that no one need grudge paying the money 
for the book. This is one of the most practical books the Committee of the 
Sunday School Association have issued. May they be encouraged to persevere 
in the same direction by a large demand for Sunday Lessons. 


The printer and the bookbinder have also done another real service to our 
readers. They have gathered together several of Miss Frances E. Cooke’s 
delightful Biographical Sketches into a neat and handsome volume which bears 
the appropriate title of Noble Workers. The author of these short biographies 
is so well-known, and her books are so highly appreciated by all who have 
read them, that it should only need an announcement that “ NopLt—E WorKERS” 
can be had at our office to ensure a large sale. We cannot conceive of any boy 
or girl reading these sketches without feeling nobler after having read them. 
The book is suitable for a library, as a class book, or for home reading. 
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